ON  BYRON
pause, he added, "I didn't know but I might live to see Lord
Castlereagh's head on a pole. But I suppose I shan't now." '1
After the Peace, Castlereagh worked incessantly for seven
years; he defined his object as being 'to bring back the world to
peaceful habits'. To him, admittedly, is largely due the fact
that France was not dismembered: that the foundations were
laid of peace in Europe for a generation, and of permanent
peace with America and with France. 'Castlereagh un-
doubtedly gave up his life to the cause of international peace.'2
In doing this he had, of course, to cultivate the friendship of
many governments which Byron and his friends 'utterly
detested'. He was a peacemaker who received from Shelley
such beatitude as this:
Let Fear and Disquiet and Strife
Spread thy Couch in the chamber of Life!
Marry Ruin, thou tyrant! and God be thy guide
To the bed of the bride!
Every word of Shelley's appalling and hideous curse came
home. The storm of persistent hatred and persecution, the
ever-present possibility of assassination, the pressure of work,
and a responsibility for the peace of Europe which, as he said,
was cmore than he could bear'; these things did their work
upon Castlereagh. As he was about to undertake the fresh
responsibility of the conference of Verona, Wellington had to
say, CI am bound to warn you that you cannot be in your right
mind'. Castlereagh covered his face with his hands, and said,
'Since you say so, I fear it must be so'. It is one of the tragic
scenes of history: ennobled by cthe simple strength and honesty
of these two great men'.3 After some days of sickness, Castle-
reagh, in a fit of delirium, took his own life. Friends of progress
raised a cheer as his body was borne to burial, and Byron
gloated over his suicide with a horrible glee in three epigrams
which he published in the Liberal, and in a fourth, too filthy
to be published anywhere.
1 TICKNOR, Life, i, p. 60.
2 WEBSTER, p. 502.
8 FORTESCUE, British Statesmen, p. 271.
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